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formation was practically complete. Intelli-
gence lay in the capable hands of Wingate, who
had more time than his Chief to devote to de-
tails, and therefore had deeper knowledge of
the tribes and their leaders than even Kitchener
himself. It was commonly said that Wingate
knew more about the Khalifa's army than the
Khalifa knew himself. He was one of the few
who were admitted to confidence, the right
hand of the Sirdar, who knew what all the other
hands were doing. Thus Kitchener could tell
to within a few miles where the decisive battle
would be fought he knew every detail regard-
ing the routes leading towards it and the
natural obstacles to be overcome: more
roughly, he knew the strength of the enemy
and the state of his munitions. In the clear at-
mosphere of Egypt the fog of war did not exist.
During the years of preparation there was
no assurance that he would be allowed to put
into force the plans with which he was ab-
sorbed, but I think little doubt existed in his
mind on this point At all events he would
be ready as far as lay in his power.
At the beginning of 1896 the Army consisted
of 13 battalions of infantry, 8 squadrons of
cavalry, 3 batteries of artillery, and a camel
corps. Of the infantry five battalions were
Sudanese. There were no engineers; the De-
partmental Staffs for supply, medical, and other
services were cut down to an extent which has
provoked criticism. Wingate managed the In-
telligence, and this was the one branch which
entailed a comparatively large outlay. Other